Valley Water manages an integrated water 
resources system that includes the supply of 
reliable clean water, providing for a healthy and 
safe environment (including flood protection), and 
stewardship of streams for Santa Clara County's 
nearly two million residents. In May, the Board of 
Directors adopted a $529 million budget for Fiscal 
Year 2019-20 to provide these critical services 
(shown by category in the graphic). 
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FY2019-20: Total Net Outlays 


$529 million 
Reliable, Support 
Clean Water Services* 
$297M $48M 


Debt 
Service 


$59M 
Water 
Resource 
Stewardship 

$31M 

Healthy 

and Safe 

Environment 
$94M 


*Support Services total is net of intra-district reimbursements (e.g., overhead costs chargedto 
projects for administrative support servicessuch as humanresources and information technology, etc.). 
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Overview of Valley Water Services 


The Santa Clara Valley Water District Act, a state law enacted 
in 1951, is the governing statute for Valley Water's operations. 
The Act defines the purpose of the agency which is “to provide 
comprehensive water management for all beneficial uses 

and protection from flooding within Santa Clara County.” 

The state law specifies the jurisdictional boundaries as the 
entirety of Santa Clara County, establishes a seven-member 
elected Board of Directors, and empowers the agency to do 
the following: 


* Protect Santa Clara County from storm and tidal flooding, 
including the protection of life, property, public highways, 
and the watercourses and watersheds of streams flowing 
within the county. 


* Provide for the conservation and management of 
floodwater, stormwater, wastewater, recycled water, 
and other water from any sources within or outside the 
watersheds of the county for beneficial use, including 
surface and groundwater storage, as well as the 
distribution, transfer, and exchange of water. 


* Increase water supply and prevent the wasting of water. 


* Enhance, protect, and restore streams, riparian corridors, 
and natural resources in connection with the flood control 


and water supply purposes of the agency. 
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* Preserve open space in Santa Clara County and support the 
county park system in a manner that is consistent with the 
powers granted by the Act. 


The Santa Clara Valley Water District Act provides the legal 
authority for Valley Water's Board, management, and staff, in 
their efforts to provide clean water, a healthy environment, and 
flood protection for Santa Clara County. 


The Santa Clara Valley Water District Board of Directors 
(Board) is comprised of seven members, each elected from 
equally-divided districts. Specific job outputs of the Board 
include connecting with the community in Santa Clara 
County, developing policies to further Valley Water's mission, 
and monitoring the performance of the organization. 


The Board governs with an emphasis on outward vision, 
encouragement of diversity in viewpoints, strategic leadership 
more than administrative detail, and proactivity rather than 
reactivity. 


The Board meets twice a month on the second and fourth 
Tuesday. All meetings are open to the public and may be 
viewed online. 


History Timeline 


Nearly 14,000 acres 


of orchards and 


vineyards are under 
irrigation in Santa 


Calero, Almaden, Guadalupe, 
Vasona, Stevens Creek 

and Coyote reservoirs are 
completed. Recharging of the 
underground aquifers begins. 


Clara Valley. Local 


farmers begin noticing 
a significant drop in 


well water levels. 


1931, 1937 and 1938: 


Floods occur in the midst of 
drought and land subsidence. 


For 90 years, Valley Water has improved and expanded 
its products and services to meet the growing needs of 


Santa Clara County residents 


Increased growth shifts county's water use 
from primarily agricultural to domestic and 
industrial. The South Santa Clara Valley 
Water Conservation District builds the 
Chesbro and Uvas dams. 


The Central Santa Clara Valley Water 
Conservation District is annexed to the Santa 
Clara Valley Water Conservation District. 
Water conservation education 

begins in earnest. 


1952: The County Board of Supervisors 
forms the Santa Clara County Flood Control 
and Water Conservation District to protect 
the county from flooding and supplement 
local water supply with imported water. 

The “Christmas Week” floods of 1955 leave 
thousands homeless. The Guadalupe River 
alone floods 8,300 acres, the worst flood on 
that river in recorded history. 


The Santa Clara Valley Flood Control 
and Water District changes its name 
to the Santa Clara Valley Water 
District. Penitencia Water Treatment 
Plant comes on line. 


1976-77: Historic drought years 
reduce deliveries from the State Water 
Project; Delta water is too salty to 

be percolated into local aquifers, but 

is still used by the treatment plants. 
Conservation efforts achieve a 22 
percent drop in water usage. 


Early1900s_  :1930s 


:1920s 


Concern over land 
subsidence from 
overpumping the 
groundwater basin leads 
farmers and business 
leaders to push for the 
formation of the Santa 
Clara Valley Water 
Conservation Committee. 


1929: The Santa Clara 
Valley Water Conservation 
District is formed by the 
State Legislature. 


:1950s 


1940s 


Explosive post-war 
population growth. 


1940-46: Major drought. 


Land subsidence worsens 
in north San Jose due to 
overpumping. Voters pass 
construction bonds for 
Lexington and Anderson 
dams for water storage 
and percolation. 


1940, 1942 and 1943: 
Floods occur in the midst 
of drought and land 
subsidence. 


: 1970s 


1960s 


1960: The county's population swells to 642,000. 


1962: President John F. Kennedy and Gov. Edmund G. 
“Pat” Brown dedicate the San Luis Dam and Reservoir 
west of Los Bafios. 


1965: The state of California begins delivering water 
from the Sacramento-San Joaquin River Delta to Santa 
Clara County via the South Bay Aqueduct. Slowly, the 
addition of imported water to recharge efforts begins 
to reverse land subsidence; by 1969 it is halted for the 
first time in 40 years. Rinconada Water Treatment 
Plant begins drinking water treatment and distribution 
operations in Los Gatos. 


1968: The Santa Clara Valley Water Conservation 
District and the Santa Clara County Flood Control and 
Water Conservation District merge to manage water 
supply and flood programs for most of the county. 


The 1987-93 drought drives Valley 


Water to seek new sources of water 


through recycling, water banking 


and aggressive water conservation. 


1995: Flooding in the county 
highlights the need for flood 
protection, especially on the 
Guadalupe River in downtown San 
Jose. 


1997: Valley Water completes 
the IWRP long-term water supply 
planning process and initiates the 
Water Treatment Improvement 
Project (WTIP) to address 
increasingly stringent state and 
federal water quality standards. 
Coyote Creek flooded several sites 


between Morgan Hill and San José, 


causing damage to homes and 
businesses. 


1998: Flooding occurs on San 
Francisquito Creek and in the 
county. Changing community 
priorities, a growing commitment 
to fair employment practices and 
inclusion, strict state and federal 
regulations and an evolving 
environmental ethic lead Valley 
Water into the 21st Century. 


:1990s 


1980s 


Environmental concerns are addressed 

as part of every construction project. 
Underground storage tanks are discovered 
leaking and potentially contaminating 
drinking water. The Santa Teresa Water 
Treatment Plant begins operation. Severe 
flooding occurs; voters approve funding 
for much-needed flood protection projects 
through benefit assessments. 


1980: The South Santa Clara Valley Water 
Conservation District is renamed the Gavilan 
Water District. 


1983: January storm events caused flooding 
in many areas throughout Santa Clara 
County. An early February storm event 
caused flooding in the Lower Coyote Creek 
area, while an end of the month storm caused 
severe flooding in the northerly portions of 
San Jose, including Alviso and the City of 
Milpitas. 


1987: South county voters approve annexing 
Gavilan Water District to the Santa Clara 
Valley Water District. The federal Central 
Valley Project, San Felipe Division, begins 
delivery of imported water to the county from 
San Luis Reservoir just as the valley enters 

a seven-year drought period. The county's 
population nears 1.7 million. 


2009: Valley Water Board calls for 15% mandatory 
conservation in response to continuing water 
shortage; recession drives significant Valley Water 
budget reductions. 


2010: Board called for 10% mandatory conservation 
in July, then 10% voluntary conservation in 
September. Valley Water implements protest 
procedure consistent with Proposition 218. Assembly 
Bill 466 was also enacted, increasing the boundaries 
for the Board of Directors from five to seven districts. 


2012: 74% of county voters approve the Safe, Clean 
Water 


(Measure B), a special tax to ensure continuity of 
flood protection, dam maintenance and stream 
stewardship services for 15 more years. 


2014: The Silicon Valley Advanced Water 
Purification Center is completed, producing 8 
million gallons a day of purified recycled water to 
enhance the quality of recycled “purple pipe” water 
used for non-potable purposes and demonstrating 
technologies that can be used to purify water to 
augment drinking water supplies. 


2015: Entering the fourth year of drought, the 
Board adopted a resolution calling for a county-wide 
water use reduction of 30% compared to 2013. 
Valley Water began a large scale modernization of 
the Rinconada Water Treatment Plant, the second- 
largest of Valley Water's plants. 


2016: Mid-year, the Board voted to reduce the water 
use reduction target to 20%. The implementation of 
fluoridation was completed in December 2016 for 
South, East and North San Jose, and Milpitas. 


; 2009-2019 


2000-2007 


Valley Water takes a lead role in the fight against MTBE 
water contamination, addresses perchlorate contamination of 
more than 1000 South County wells and partners with local 
wastewater agencies to increase recycling. The first phase of 
the WTIP is completed and the second phase launched. 


2000: County voters approved the Clean, Safe Creeks and 
Natural Flood Protection Plan (Measure B) and approve a 
special tax to ensure continuity of flood protection and stream 
stewardship services for 15 more years. 


2005: The 15-year, $346 million Downtown Guadalupe Flood 
Protection Project is completed, protecting an estimated 
95,000 people from flooding and restoring critical endangered 
species habitat. 


2006: Santa Teresa Water Treatment Plant delivers Valley 
Water's first ozonated water, providing customers better- 
tasting, more healthful tap water. 


2007: Assembly Bill 2435 is enacted, ending county oversight 
of Valley Water's budget and other procedural holdovers from 
the 1968 merger. Penitencia Water Treatment Plant begins 
delivering ozonated water to customers. 


2017: In January, the Board adopted a resolution 
continuing the 20% water use reduction target and 
three day per week watering restriction. Valley Water 
continues to make substantial progress towards 
designing seismic retrofits at four of its major dams 
including Anderson and Calero dams. In February, a 
flooding event along Coyote Creek from Montague 
Expressway to Tully Road, impacted businesses 
and hundreds of homes including those in the Rock 
Springs, Golden Wheel Mobile Home Park and 
William Street neighborhoods. 


2018: After the 2017 flood impacted neighborhoods 
along Coyote Creek, the Board approved changes 

to Anderson Reservoir operations to ensure 

the reservoir level was maintained below the 

state's Division of Safety of Dams’ restriction, 

which provided incidental flood protection. 

Crews completed short-term flood protection 
improvements in the Rock Springs neighborhood 
before the winter began. The Board and the City of 
San Jose approved a new Emergency Action Plan to 
prepare for and respond to flooding on Coyote Creek. 


2019: The California Water Commission awarded 
the Pacheco Reservoir Expansion Project $484.55 
million under Proposition 1, and approved Valley 
Water's request for early funding of $24.2 million 
to proceed with next steps, such as completing 
environmental documents and permit applications. 
The project would expand Pacheco Reservoir's 
storage capacity to provide for increased emergency 
water supplies, improved water quality, and 
ecosystem benefits throughout our region and the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta. 


